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The Western Maryland Report 


The report on the enginemen’s strike on the Western 
Maryland Railroad, issued jointly by this Department, 
the Social Action Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the Social Justice Commission of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, has received 
much notice in the daily press and, since it is available in 
pamphlet form, no extended summary of it is necessary 
here. The participating agencies hope that the report 
will be a useful contribution to the literature of industrial 
conflict, with particular reference to its effect upon the 
life and work of the church. In this connection the 
report says: 

“The strikers and their families tend to concentrate in 

few of the Protestant churches; consequently, these 
hurches have been seriously affected, both economically 
and spiritually. Three churches have been nearly torn 
asunder by the present controversy, the effect of which 
was augmented by the legacy of bitterness left by the 
strike of 1922, The membership of these churches have 
come to feel a deep and permanent kinship with the labor 
cause. Unionism is almost as much a part of their ethical 
outlook as patriotism. It is of the essence of their religious 
fellowship. The shop strike of 1922 nearly destroyed 
some of these churches because striking union men and 
their families could not be reconciled to joining in worship 
with those who were breaking their strike, and, as they 
saw it, robbing them of their jobs. The principle of 
unionism is so deeply embedded in the moral conscious- 
ness of these people that even the children imbibe it as 
naturally and inevitably as they do the elementary prin- 
ciple of family loyalty or of respect for the church. In 
the minds of these folk there would be nothing incongruous 
about adding a new commandment to the Decalogue: 
‘Thou shalt not take thy neighbor’s job’; or more pointedly, 
and more satisfactorily: ‘Thou shalt not scab upon thy 
neighbor.’ ” 

The labor policy of the road the report pronounces 
illiberal and it places the major responsibility for precipi- 
tating the strike upon the management. Much space is 
devoted to the question of the responsibility of the stock- 
holders for labor policy. It is pointed out that this case 
was one in which the strongest group of stockholders 
epresented a minority interest which is out of harmony 

ith the policy of the management. The report says on 
this point: 

“It is well understood that an influential minority stock- 
holder can frequently induce or force a change in admin- 
istrative policy without the compulsion of votes. This is 
perhaps especially true in the case of a railroad. Drastic 
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action of this sort might have various consequences. 
Faced by such a situation stockholders whose influence 
extends far beyond the voting strength of their stock must 
decide whether or not to ‘force a show down.’ In doing 
so they might instantly meet serious difficulties embracing 
such possibilities as the resignation of the management 
and a clash with unsympathetic members of the board of 
directors. Stock values might fall. Such results, how- 
ever, would be by no means certain. Another possibility 
is that the minority holder might be able to convince the 
directors that a different policy would be better business 
and better morals, and might, by sharing the responsi- 
bilities which such a change of policy would entail, suc- 
ceed in making it effective.” 

The framers of the report did not feel it within their 
competence to pass upon the question whether in this 
particular situation such action was justified. In the 
interval, however, between the completion of the report 


‘and its release to the press the situation was-changed by 


the acquisition on the part of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad of the Rockefeller holdings in the Western 
Maryland. The Baltimore and Ohio is reported to have 
acquired 35 per cent of the stock, a considerably larger 
portion than was held by any one individual or group of 
stockholders previously, The effect of this move on the 
part of the Baltimore and Ohio is now awaited with great 
interest in railroad labor circles. While the company 
succeeded in “breaking” the strike and has maintained 
its service unimpaired, the enginemen, a year and four 
months since the walkout, remain “on strike” and aré 
still determined and hopeful. 


Religion—Individual or Social? 


The following excerpts from a recent letter received 
from a minister in a middlewestern city throws light upon 
a difficult problem of religious and ethical appeal. The 
writer is outlining his plans for a series of evangelistic 
meetings in a church made up of conservative working 
class people. This is his program of action: 

“Now what I am trying to do this winter in a more 
definite way than ever before is to tie the social meaning 
of the Gospel into their conventional way of looking at it. 

“First I am using the typical Methodist revival idea. Of 
course I have over 50 people doing personal work but we 
will have a three weeks’ revival with preaching each night 
and a call to the ‘altar’ during the last two weeks. I am 
using this method, first, because I personally fit into it well 
and secondly, and more important, I am afraid with this 
group that any other method would not awaken the 
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spiritual expectancy that this old method does. All of their 
religious experiences are tied up to it. 

“When they come up for prayers, as shortly many will, 
I want them to come expecting that God will help them 
to get rid of race prejudice. I want them to come 
troubled about their complacent attitude toward war. 
What I am trying to do is to extend the frontiers beyond 
the conventional sins that always have damned people, such 
as impurity and selfishness, so that they will take in all 
the ground which Jesus included in his Gospel. 

“They have been listening to me preach for two years 
or more now; so the fruit of some of the social emphasis 
ought to be appearing. I have already seen a marked 
change in the attitude of our young people in religious 
matters. They are rapidly getting a social conscience. It 
has not been so marked with the older ones. 

“Now I do not know just where we are going to land 
in all this. But I have made up my mind that it is useless 
any longer to call people to Christ without holding up all 
that Christ stands for. I have not been able to make much 
headway with them in discussing the moral aspects of 
industry save that they all agree with me that the big 
industries of this city are largely unchristian. The profit 
motive of course operates among them but it is altogether 
an attitude of mind, as they do not make wages enough 
to be charged with any unlawful gains. 

“I am preceding the special services with a series of 
sermons outlining the wide and full sweep of the Christian 
life and its possibilities. The first week of the revival 
will be devoted to the denials of Christianity and what 
they entail. Or, in other words, the results of sin. I am 
going to try to fuse the personal and social together if I 
can. The terrific results of personal sinning on the men- 
tal and moral nature and the results of social sinning on 
the social structure offer as vivid and soul stirring a pic- 
ture as anything the fathers used to paint in the colors 
of literal fire and brimstone. 

“Some of my friends about here call this a fool’s cause. 
They urge the old appeal: when a man is converted, edu- 
cate him. I look upon that as the poorest of poor psy- 
chology and exegesis. If a man hates Jews (and we have 
more than a hundred Jewish socialists right back of our 
church) we might as well tell him to ‘put his gift upon 
the altar’ and go out and ‘be reconciled to his brother’ 
afterward. 

“T am just tempted to place a large sign out in front 
of our church during the meetings as follows: 


OUR GOD LOVES CATHOLICS, NEGROES 
AND JEWS—AND ANGLO SAXONS. 
COME AND JOIN US IN THIS 
FELLOWSHIP!” 


Work Hours for Women 


It is commonly charged that working women resent 
efforts to secure legislation limiting their hours of work. 
The Consumers’ League of New York made an investiga- 
tion recently to learn whether or not the working women 
of the state want a forty-eight hour week. The approach 
to the workers was made in three ways: through clubs 
and classes of industrial workers ; through interviews with 
working women wherever they might be reached ; through 
employment of the investigator “on the job” where the 
matter was “discussed as between fellow workers.” This 
last method was used in order to secure replies from the 


more underpaid group who could not be reached so readily 


came from “upstate” and 46 per cent from Greater Ne 
York; 87 per cent were classified as factory workers (in- 
cluding laundries, mail order houses, etc.), 4 per cent were 
miscellaneous workers in factories or stores; 9 per cent 
cent were workers in stores. Only 7.2 per cent were mem- 
bers of trade unions. To the question whether they 
favored the 48-hour law 81 per cent answered yes; 11 per 
cent, no (1 per cent of these answered no because 48 hours 
is “too long”) ; 8 per cent answered yes with reservations. 
The main reasons given were the need for more rest and 
recreation, more time for home duties, etc. More than 
half of the women answering the questionnaire had a 
scheduled working week of over 48 hours. In making this 
study the regularly scheduled hours of the factory or 
store were taken, not the overtime of a rush season or 
the undertime of a slack season. The replies showed 
little evidence that the adult women were more willing 
to work long hours than the younger group, since the 
percentages of replies opposing a 48-hour law varied little 
with the different age groups. Overtime, if carefully 
limited, was approved by 49 per cent. To the question 
whether they would rather work longer hours for more 
money 69 per cent said no, 15 per cent yes, 16 per cent 
yes with reservations, Slightly more than a third of 
these said they would prefer to work 48 hours regularly 
rather than 50 hours one season and 30 the next. 


Eight Years After 


The Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction, issue 
on Lincoln’s birthday, 1919, by the administrative com- 
mittee of the National Catholic War Council, was one of 
the notable modern documents on the social teachings 
of the Catholic Church. The Social Action Department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference (the name 
assumed by the War Council a few years ago) issued a 
release on Lincoln’s birthday this year in order to recall 
the chief recommendations of the program and to appraise 
the progress made in the direction of their adoption. 

It states: “In wages there has been improvement. More 
of the working people are making the living wage which 
the Bishops’ Program said is their right and more of 
them are obtaining more of the comforts of life which 
the Bishops’ Program also advocated. It is the 
strongly organized skilled men and women, especially the 
men in the building trades where work has been plentiful, 
who have gained the most. 

“Organized labor is weaker in numbers than in 1919 
by between ten and fifteen per cent. This refers to 
independently organized and self-controlled labor organi- 
zations. The company union, created by the employers 
and usually controlled by the employers, is more wide- 
spread now than in 1919.” 

The program of social legislation has made very little 
advancement in the last eight years and in several respects, 
such as in the minimum wage and child labor laws, has 
lost ground. 

“The cooperative consumers’ movement is slowly gain- 
ing in strength and usefulness. The cooperative marke 
ing organizations of the farmers are much stronger no 
than eight years ago. Both are advocated by the Bishops’ 
Program. Sharing by labor in industrial management has 
been put into practical use in a few concerns and the 
idea is taking a strong hold among organized labor. Co- 
operative production has gained but little. Co-partnership 


in other ways. Of the 500 replies received, 54 per ie 
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has gained more but not to any great extent. The greatest 


in here is in such indirect approaches to industrial 
-partnership and cooperation as is implied in labor 


nking, labor insurance companies and labor union in- 
vestment companies. The wider investment in corporation 
securities by individual workingmen and women has been 
much less than is usually said [to be the case] and is of 
slight importance as an approach even to industrial co- 
partnership. 

“The immense opportunities for oppression and ex- 
tortion that go with monopoly power’ are less restrained 
by the government. The proposal that governments com- 
pete with them when they cannot be controlled is gaining 
some favor, especially in the fast developing field of elec- 
trical power. There has been a decided loss in the failure 
to live up to the principle that public utilities should be 
restricted to a fair return on their actual investment and 
there has been no appreciable gain in the principle that 
in competitive business the man who can produce at the 
lowest cost should share with the consumers in lower 
prices. In fact the great growth of trade associations in 
the last few years has militated against this.” 

There is said to be less interest than formerly in “heavy 
taxation of incomes, excess profits and inheritances to 
remedy the evil of ‘excessive gains by a small minority of 
privileged capitalists.’ ” 


The Future of Ireland 


The economic future of Ireland will be uncertain with- 


y cooperation and “something very like fusion” between 


Irish Free State and Northern Ireland, according 
Sir Horace Plunkett, founder of the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society and a well-known writer on Irish 
questions, in Foreign Affairs for January. Sir Horace 
thinks it extremely doubtful whether Ulster can secure 
permanent prosperity without free access for its manu- 
factures to the consumers of the Irish Free State. Re- 
bellion is for the present “the most unpopular thing that 
could happen to Ireland,” according to the author. 

The Free State faced a period of low agricultural 
prices and bad seasons when it first came into power. 
Its critics contended that the difficulties caused by these 
conditions showed the failure of the Free State. The 
government is, however, establishing university courses 
in general agriculture and dairying, which are to rank as 
high as those giving professional training. An effort is 
being made. to give elementary education a rural basis, 
and plans are also under way to provide further training 
for the farmers. 

Just before the war Irish farming was unusually profit- 
able. Although farm property was not seriously attacked 
during the revolution, rural Ireland was seriously affected 
by the general chaos. Already much has been accom- 
plished by grading regulations for Irish products. A 
government grant of £9,000 a year for four years to the 
Irish Agricultural Organization Society was included in 
the last budget. 

Agriculture will always be the dominant industry in 
the Free State, according to Sir Horace. Before the war, 


8 @ysh industries were able to hold their own against their 


mpetitors because of the superior quality of certain 
products, although they lacked adequate capital and effi- 
cient management. The depreciated exchange and in- 
creased cost of production since the war has made the 
situation much more serious. Tariffs on a variety of 
atticles have improved conditions materially for the pro- 
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tected industries. The most serious difficulties in the in- 
dustrial situation are, Sir Horace says, the lack of trained 
workers and the difficulty of securing long-term credits. 
The Banking Credit Commission is investigating the credit 
situation. The real economic need is for the creation of 
new industries rather than stimulation of old ones. Sir 
Horace comments that although small workshops, which 
give the individual worker an opportunity for self-ex- 
pression, are usually more suited to the Irish temperament, 
a few large factories have been = successful. Lack of 
cheap coal has been a serious handicap to Irish industry 
but the Shannon hydro-electric scheme is expected to pro- 
vide electricity for the entire Free State at a very low 
rate. It will not be in working order until 1930. 

Labor conditions are said to be as good in the Free 
State as anywhere else. Sir Horace believes that if the 
management cooperates a working agreement between 
capital and labor can be established in the Free State. 


The Jews Go to the Land 


The report for the year 1926 of the Jewish Agricultural 
Society, an endowed institution which assists Jewish fami- 
lies who wish to take up farming, reveals that the society 
received applications for help from 885 families and was 
able to place 80 of them on farms. The chief reason the 
others were not placed was that they lacked resources. 

The average cost of farms purchased by these families 


“was about $6,500. The average “down-payment” was 


about $2,400, and the total resources possessed by the 
purchaser averaged $3,500. Of the 80 families which 
established themselves on the soil, 42 were able to do so 
with their own capital, while the remaining 38 received 
loans from the society aggregating over $50,000. Over 
a period of nine years the society secured farms for 848 
families, of whom 398 received loans from the society. 

During the year 1926, a total of 25,000 persons re- 
ceived some sort of advice or assistance from the society. 
Employment was found for 588 men in 12 states. Not 
only does the society find employment for young Jewish 
men, but it also trains them for taking up the responsibil- 
ities of farm ownership. During the year 277 loans were 
made to persons already on farms, the total amount ad- 
vanced being over $300,000. Of these loans 211 were 
classed as emergency loans. Money is loaned at current 
rates of interest and repayment is spread over a long 
period of years. There is no bonus or commission and 
no charge for renewal. Since the society was founded, 
in 1900, it has loaned over $5,000,000 to 8,360 persons 
living in 40 states. It is estimated that a little over 2 
per cent of the Jewish population in the United States 
is engaged in agriculture. While the number is not large, 
it is increasing very rapidly. Jews are now engaged in 
every branch of agriculture. 


Children in Institutions 


The United States Census Bureau has just issued 
“Chiidren Under Institutional Care 1923,” which gives a 
report on institutions for children. The subjects treated 
include dependent or neglected children in various types 
of institution, with some information concerning the care 
of children in their own homes; a brief section on homes 
for adults and homes for convalescents and incurables; 
juvenile delinquents. In addition to the statistical data 
this section contains a summary of state laws regarding 
juvenile delinquency. This volume may be secured from 
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the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. Price 50 cents. 


Commercial Arbitration 


The use of commercial arbitration as a means of set- 
tling business disputes is growing rapidly in New York 
City, according to the Merchants’ Association of New 
York (Service Bulletin for January 18). In November 
the association asked about of its members who had 
agreed in 1923 to include arbitration clauses in their con- 
tracts, whether or not they were still in favor of such 
arbitration. A summary of the results follows: 


Approved arbitration 
Expressed no opinion 
Disapproved arbitration 


Total replies received 


Of the 411 favorable replies, 266 stated that they had 
had satisfactory experiences with arbitration. The re- 
mainder had had no experience but still approved of it. 
Some of the latter pointed out that the arbitration clauses 
in their contracts tended to prevent litigation since a 
party to a dispute who realized that his claim was poor 
would be more likely to agree to a settlement without 
arbitration. Three of the seven who disapproved of 
arbitration stated that they had suffered from unfair 
decisions in arbitration. An insurance company reported 
that compulsory arbitration was not desirable in insurance 
problems. 

The reasons listed for approving arbitration, with the 
number of times each is mentioned, are: 


Saves time 

Saves expense 

Retains business friendships 

Awards are made by experts . 

Awards are uniformly fair to both parties... 16 


Announcement 


INFORMATION SERVICE is adopting a new policy with 
reference to its book reviews. Hereafter, “book review 
numbers” will be, for the most part, topical; that is to 
say, each number will be devoted to books on some general 
subject of major interest. Book notes, such as appear 
below, will be published frequently, referring to recent 
publications which seem to merit consideration, some of 
which will be reviewed later. 


Boox Notes 


ADVENTURES IN THE BORDERLAND OF 
ETHICS. By Ricuarp C, Casot. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1926. $2.00. 


A discussion of ethics in the medical profession, busi- 
ness, education and social work. The chapter on ethics 
and education is of particular interest. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES. By 
EpMUND DES. BRUNNER, GWENDOLYN S. HUGHEs, 
MarjorIE PaTTEN. New York, George H. Doran 
Company, 1927. $3.50. 

Presents the results of a study of 100 agricultural 
villages in the United States, conducted by the Institute 


of Social and Religious Research. A most significant : 


volume. 


AMERICAN LABOR AND AMERICAN pemofl 


RACY. By ENGLIsH WaLtinc. New York, 

Harper and Brothers, 1926. $3.00. 

A comprehensive statement of the principles and pol- 
icies of the American labor movement written by a man 
who has direct acquaintance with its history. 


DEPENDENT AMERICA. By C, REDFIELD, 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. $2.50. 
This volume by a former secretary of commerce sets — 
forth the dependence of American industries on supplies — 
from abroad. 


IMPERIALISM AND WORLD POLITICS. By | 
PaRKER THOMAS Moon. New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. $4.50. 

A very important study of this subject by the associate — 
professor of international relations at Columbia Uni- — 
versity. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION. By — 
Pericorp. New York, D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, 1926. $3.00. i 
The story of the International Labor Organization at 

Geneva including a discussion of American participation. : 

INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By 
L. L. Bernarp. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 
1926. $4.50. 

Presents the subject systematically and comprehensively. 

It is “an attempt at a more synthetic type of treatment 

of the field than has ordinarily been given.” 


1000 CITY CHURCHES. By H. Paut Dovctass. New 

York, George H. Doran Company, 1926. $4.00. 

A study of 1,044 representative Protestant churches 
in cities of over 100,000 population. Classifying city 
churches according to types, Dr. Douglass finds that they 
are in essence only urban adaptions of rural progenitors, 


LIFE AND WORK. By Epwarp SHILLITo. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1926. $1.40. | 
The author’s impression of the Universal Christian 

Conference on Life and Work. } 


OUR FAR EASTERN ASSIGNMENT. By FELix” 
Morey. New York, Association Press, 1926. $1.25. 
A good popular account by an American journalist of 

conditions in Japan, China and the Philippines. 


PROFIT SHARING AND STOCK OWNERSHIP 
FOR EMPLOYES. By Gorton James, Henry S. 
DENNISON, P. KENDALL, ARTHUR W. BurritT 
New York, Harper and Brothers, 1926. $4.00. j 
A new study by the same group, with the substitution 

of Gorton James for Ralph E. Heilman, that made the 

study published in 1918 under the title, Profit Sharing. 

Its Principles and Practice. This volume makes $i 

available regarding changes, successes and failures wht 


mentation with profit sharing. 


have taken place during the last ten years of -— 
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